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statues scarcely turn out their sir toes at all. It is 
quite clear they never learned to dance as we do, 
Yet there is no deficiency of grace or dignity. 
They are, in truth, remarkable for both one and 
the other. Did Macbeth learn to dance? or Corio- 
lanus? or Othello? or Brutus? No, Then what 
is the firmest, noblest standing for a man? It is 
quite clear that the firmest support would be 
that at right angles with his greatest breadth; 
then must the turning, out the toes-beyond a cer- 
tain angle be less firm as a position than that of 
the antique. This right angle precept of the 
dancing-master is, then, an unnatural convention- 
ality, and shall have no share in my next Macbeth 
or Coriolanus. An alteration in the fect of the 
Antinous would injure the sentiment of the figure; 
and cannot be a grace to a living man. All these 
statues, when at rest, stand firm on one leg, with 
the ham well back. There is not one (unless 
intended to represent age, infirmity, or supplica- 
tion) who stands with both legs bent. This is 
remarkable; for our leading tragedian, than whom 
no other has given more pains to study, stands 
frequently with both legs bent; and there are 
many imitate him. He is clearly wrong; for bend 
the supporting limb of the statue before me, or 
poise the trunk at rest equally on both, and a loss 
of dignity to the whole figure would certainly 
follow. The standing firm on one leg, with the 
other bent, gives variety in the general balance 
of the figure; the shoulder on that side is lower, 
and there is a general unconstrained;freedom that 
accompanies the slight but graceful curve of the 
whole person, which satisfies the eye. Then the 
arm hangs by the side, not resting against the 
front of the person. This appears to arise from 
the shoulders being thrown well back; and the 
chest, not the abdomen, being full and prominent. 
How many of our actors neglect this! In faith 
there is much to be learned from the antique by 
an actor. Now, let me return to the pictures; and 
here is something that is immediately transferable to 
my use—colour, I may take away at once the dress 
of the principal figure, and use it for any character 
it may suit. But let me first inquire whether there 
is not some reason for its success where it is, that 
would tause the artist to make some changes 
under other surrounding circumstances, Yet with 
surrounding circumstances I have, as I observed 
before, but little control; I will, therefore, confine 
my examination to the costume itself. It seems 
likely that the artist’s reasons for the arrange- 
dient of colour in that dress might, if I could 
discover them, be applicable to other dresses and 
other colours, The excellence I like most is that 
it distinguishes and separates the figure that wears 
it from those around, and produces it completely, 
8 & whole in itself. How is this accomplished? 
Thereis no great brilliancy obtained from variety in 
colours ;—indeed it has but one principle colour, 
which the rést seem rather to have been selected 
to assist, than to dispute with in effect, That 
principal colour is somehow connected throughout 
the entire dress; it is, as it were, the dominant of 
a key; and makes its harmonies consistent. By 
the bye, I have heard among artists the term 
breadth, of which I could never beforé comprehend 
the meaning. It must be this quality of breadth 
that gives the dress a consequence; and the 
quality may be used universally in any dress or 
golour. Is it not also a quality useable in acting? 
This is a matter for future and deep consideration; 
for it may be this quality that gives tone and con- 


the desire that is so common among us to do all 
we are able in every part without inquiring whe- 
ther the character gains or looses, as a whole, by 
the labour. 

There are other properties belonging to compo- 
sition more difficult to come at. The world will 
often hit upon analogies of which the artist is not 
himself cognizant. That composition in painting 
and in the drama are connected, may be surmised 
by the fact, that painting is often reproached with 
the relationship. But, as actors of eminence have 
always affected to go to nature for their model, such 
a reproach, applied to a picture, is at the same time 
an aspersion on the drama generally. The picture 
beyond, for instance, is said to be dramatic. Why? 
There is certainly something strained in the atti- 
tude of many of the figures, as if they were not 
satisfied by merely feeling the sentiment intended 
to be expressed, but were anxious that the spec- 
tator should take an account pf the amount of it. 
It is an endeavour to tell more than the truth; to 
raise an impression on the audience greater than 
the action would in reality suggest. This is not 
artistically dramatic. It is not necessary in any 
first class dramatic hero. It is not a true repre- 
sentation of the finest passages of a high-classed 
dramatic personation; but is rather an attempt to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Thus, Mr. 
Macready’s personation of Macbeth, throughout 
the scene of the murder, is full of natural horror 
that it is not in the power of an actor to over- 
execute. He may fail to reach his aim, but he 
cannot go beyond it. But, when there is an 
attempt to attach the same amount of execution to 
Byron’s meretricious nondescript, Werner, who is 
simply going to pick a pocket, we feel that the 
actor wants to elevate a commonplace robbery 
into a position it has no claim to fill, for the single 
purpose of exhibiting his own powers, and he fails. 
It is not natural but dramatic, and is the sort of 
dramatic which is so often alluded to in pictures to 
the reproach of both arts. I believe, after all, 
that first-rate excellence in acting and in painting, 
are almost the same in their quality and produc- 
tion. But let me return to the first picture. Can 
I get nothing more from it? All I have yet 
obtained is imitation, not analogy. May not the 
effect of that picture, as a whole, be shown to have 
relationship, in its means for operating on the minds 
of those who look at it, with such as are used by an 
actor for fixing the attention of his audience. May 
it not suggest such a course of study as shall give 
a beginning, progress, and completion to a cha- 
racter that shall not only so individualize it as that 
it shall surpass all the rest in the play, but even 
gain brilliancy and power from itself. Is there not a 
means by which those parts requiring prominence 
may be assisted, by the adaptation of the parts 
about them, to gain the appearance of additional 
force in their execution, There is no doubt that 
a fine work of art, in any department whatever, 
presents an infinity of suggestions that may be so 
utilized. Neither is there any doubt that the sue- 
cessful artist has at all periods, does at present, 
and will for ever continue to adapt such analogies’ 
to his own particular pursuit. 
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Wea were insensibly led into a contemplation of 
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disappointment;, for it rarely happens that in these | 
days any inferior article can be foisted permanently 
into a false position. There is more knowledge 
consequently more discrimination. 
master has been abroad even in artistic matters; | 
and those who seek a reputation at the hands of 
that public, must rely upon themselves, upon their 
own powers, rather than upon an organised plan 
of securing the assistance of a few friends to form 
a nucleus of claqueurs. 

We have cast our thoughts towards the past, in 
order to verify, if possible, our assertion, and we 
cannot call to mind an instance in which forced 
applause has succeeded in giving, either to the 
artist or the art, a position which intrinsic merit 
could not sustain. Our reminiscences of the operas 
produced last season at Drury Lane only confirm 
our views. On the first representation of the 
Fairy Oak, we hardly remember a more vehement 
display of claqneurism—of what avail? It sur- 
vived three days. Don Quixote underwent the 
same process, with the additional aid of the diurnal 
and hebdomadal press; its existence was prolonged 
to nine performances. The Crusaders was rather 
more successful; Maritana still more so. This 
has been the decision of the public, and the fact 
proves that a right estimate was made. Maritana 
was the best, and the others may follow in their 
order, Now, we may ask, of what use is packing 
a house, of making a noise, of disgusting the 
real music- loving portion of the public, by attempt- 
ing to force anything into a false position which it 
cannot sustain? It must be weighed in the balance 
of public opinion, and if found wanting, will be 
put aside, like any other useless lumber. We might 
make quite as home-thrusts at individuals, but we 
have no wish to be personal; our voice is raised 
against the system, and we would urge upon 
managers generally its discontinuance, not only upon 
the ground of the contemptible nature of the pro- 
ceeding, about which we might inveigh with most 
virtuous indignation; but we urge it for this simple 
reason, that it is utterly useless. 

The national feeling in favour of musical 
artists is, happily, strong. Our audiences show 
always the disposition to be lenient either to a 
first appearance or a new work; it does not, there- 
fore, require any artificial propping up by em- 
ploying claqueurs to establish an artist, or an 
opera in favour; if either are worth anything the 
public will soon find it out; and this, in spite of 
applause, within or without, claqueurs may bang 
their hands together; the papers may pour forth 
their paragraphs; all is of no avail, the artist or 
the composition must stand or fall on their own 
merits. Never was an opera so bespattered with 


Loretta; nevertheless it will not survive it, The 
Bohemian Girl, when it first came out, was looked 
upon and written upon somewhat frigidly, it will 
command an audience, when the other is con- 
signed to the tomb of all the Capulets. And by 
whoni, is this, decision made? by that public who 
are not to be deceived by any false glare or 
glozing; and who, when left to themselves, in 
general arrive at the truth, 
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he can trust to his own cadena and neither an 
actor or play will receive approbation without 
| intrinsic merit; but even here the attempt has 


The sehool- | been made though, equally without success; it is 


folly, it is infatuation, to continue such a system, 
from which no possible advantage results. To us 
it appears somewhat degrading to sue for favour, 
rather than to deserve it, and we confidently 
assert that no one who feels he has it in him 
would wish to stoop thus. If even he fails at first 
he will only be the more impelled to show the 
mind within, until he gains the point of his 
ambition; it is only mediocrity that sues to gain a 
place for which it is not competent. 

How different from the leniency shown to the 
musician is the fate of the painter. Go to an 
exhibition, and you will hear more cavelling and 
carping than praise bestowed. A person posted 
opposite a picture seems to think he is, placed 
there to find fault; his praise is feint, his.excep- 
tions quite overwhelming. The newspaper critic, 
too, is more prone to censure than praise; he 
thinks he shows a knowledge of his subjects by 
throwing out obscure hints of deficiencies; which 
may be thus mistaken for learning. Besides the 
ordeal is more severe to a rising artist; he is 
placed in immediate juxta-position with the great 
men of his day, and thus the damning praise of 
the critic has its weight; the defect is pointed out, 
and noted, and the merit is overlooked; but 
even here, after all, every thing finds its level; the 
painting has its price, the daub is valueless, saye 
in some broker's shop to be vamped up as occasion 
may offer. 

With music, however, it is far different; there 
is a disposition always to be lenient. A singer 
may sing out of tune, it matters not; an opera may 
be intrinsically bad, or merely a rechauffe—a thing 
of shreds and patches, carefully or carelessly culled 
— it is listened to, The press seem to aim at nothing 
but fulsome flattery, and thus music is placed in a 
false position; the public seem to think there is 
something mysterious in the art, that the putting 
together so many notes to make out an opera, 
with some wretched verses appended, requires 
some innate capacity not to be shared by the pro- 
fane, and thus are afraid of pronouncing upon it 
themselves at first, they bow with deference to the 
noisy intrusion of claqueurs, and follow the 
example set; they see something in print, it must 
be true, because it is in black and white, although 
it may be written with the endeavour to prové 
black white, or vice versa ; it is only after a time 
they find this to be but a piebald opinion, and 
then, of course; comes the reaction. As, however, 
knowledge advances, it will be discovered that 
music may be merely mechanical, and that 
the most ordinary capacity can, in a short 
time, become acquainted with all the arcana; 
in short, the whole mystery of music-making may 
be as easily acquired as the rule of three. We 
would not by this detract one iota from him who 
can reign supreme, by his powers of imagination, 
We have had one Mozart, but who shall count the 
writers of music, their name is legion, 

To return to our subject, it has long been s 
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supremely absurb, | Calmly viewing the case, can 
anything be more ridiculous than a treble infliction 
of the words “happy heart, oh! happy heart,” and 
“silly heart, oh! silly heart,” however well the 
musi¢ may have been sung, happily and ‘sillily 
ringing the changes; however divine ‘or forlorn 
its’ state may be, yet the ‘first performance of 
Loretia witnessed this; and at the finale, when'all 
the d-amatis per-ona had disposed themselves for 
an effeetive tableau, on which the curtain might 
slowly ‘fall, the whole were kept ifi suspense, 
whilst the singer was called upon to repeat— 
Ah! heart, be hushed and calm, 
Each beating pulse be still, 
May peace its holy balm 
‘Lhroughout thy realms instil! 
When fate at length can give 
No blessing prized so high, 
Howe’er o’erjoyed we live, 
*Twere almost bliss to die! 

What the last lines mean is difficult to say, but 
Wwe suppose the audience must have felt something 
Was meant, or they never could have insisted on a 
repetition. The claqueurs were uproarious; scarce 
was the curtain down, when the singer was called 
on, and literally overwhelmed with dbougqvets. 
Report most unsentimentally adds, that even 
this demonstration was premeditated, that flowers 
were given with unsparing hand, for this coup-de- 
grare, which now has dwindled to a single floral 
specimen! alas! 

“Quantum mutatus ab illo—” 
So much for the efficacy of claqueurs and bou- 
quets'! 

Independent, however, of this fishing for ap- 
plause, this morbid desire for manufactured noise, 
we may doubt whether, under any circumstances, 
even the audience itself, feels any gratification in 
a repetition; there must always be disappointment, 
the freshness of the first sensation is, of course, 
lost; thé very pleasure which ought to arise 
spontancéotisly, is now sought after, and in this 
excited state, rarely can the expectation be grati- 
fied. ‘Seldom’ do we remember to have heard an 
encore, without feeling a weariness, the same 
passage which first delighted has lost its charm; 
and though the singer may feel pleased at thus 
being ealled on to repeat, we would venture an 
opinion, that take the first impression he created with 
that ‘which followed the repetition, and even he 
has gained nothing from the public; but we will 
bring in other aid to our opinion. Sergeant’ Tal- 
fourd; in his Vucation Rambles, speaks thus of 
encores:—“ It seems as if the pleasures of this 
world, even when the intellectual and sensual are 
blended, would never bear attempted repetition 
To enjoy one seri’s Of sensations once is all that is 
usually permitted to man. Almost all encores are 
failures, whether of song or situation. The wish 
to hear or experience again tngratified, is better 
than its fulfilment, with the exception, however, of 
scenery, in which nature never did betray the heart 
tha’ loved her.” 

In ‘this Opinion we concur, for we have ever 
felt that *encorés were failures, even though the 
burst of approbation was spontaneous and unani 
mous; But With whet feelings can we listen whon 
it-is known tlint the encore has been produced by 

premieditated act of a party, when the applause 
is not the reault of appreciation for merit displayed, 
Wiit eniforsed by the naisy ¢oncotirss of hands fram 
§ CUqus of elagveurt a 


o) .»ihinrend 
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> ‘The words should not:be siapped-at; nor fencer 
out by # contraction of: the ishaulderss: but) she, 
‘| quality of distinctness should résult from the: free 
use of }the organs of ‘speech’ atly: ;Reswetilet; ya 
be supposed to recommend this; for;anyshing more 
than an exereise by which: vieious :peeulionisies 
may be overcome ‘and digtincti santioulagions; ofr 
tained, previous to any. attemptdo dohevem we think 
rate character. It is but:ms)(doseans, forthe 
acquirement of a» portion iofy thosgole:wheramish’ 
to work. Yet we repeat that there ane many, oe the 
stage who have little. moréythan thest tools; amd 
there are some without thetties x9 soem ered Idgios 
The next and most simple quality for @ngacter 
though, perhaps, that which is-dsst i as the: 
capacity for standing still on the stage, [That thie 
capacity is not sooner) obtained, arises from( the, 
faet that the tyro tries all miénnertof-agtion before, 
he attempts to be quiet. ‘Supposing thet Mamlede 
advice, to suit the action to the wordyintends that. 
every word should have its. accomperiying, pectin, 
the young amateur (und repeated failures: pausee 
the most of them to leave :off cbefere theyre, ald, 
ones,) saws the air in every varikty/of.curve watit 
he more resembles a windmill gon¢ ¢xazy. thens# 
human being telling : ‘plain’ tale.,:Fhene sane 
many examples on the: Porm mee) oo 
evil effects of any excess im this particular. { ! 
should be reserved rather for occasions im Which i; 
cannot be done without, than allowed Continually, 4 
obtrude itself. It therefore becomes) a !thatten, of 
some moment to the ‘tyro, that, While standing) 
still, he may form a composition as egreeable aatbia: 
personal advantages’ will adngits>(Let him them 
take that position most: natural ‘to: hhimself;i and: 
examining itearefully in all its parts;-divest 6:08 
every peculiarity that is: offensive to good taste. 
Let his body be perfeetly-balariced <n one leps the: 
other bent ‘and / free ite! move; letchis) aheuldete 
be well back, his chest out, with ja: 
the lower portion of the trunk ; iffhe havea tendemey: 
to what is called a corporation, let /him-get:rid-of 
it as fast fast as possible, orturh comedianyor quit 
the stage; for there is nothing in thié!worldi more 
ridiculous than a fat) man steugglingo-tosehe 
pathetic. When standing or watkingyjethim aot 
allow his feetto make an angle of more:tham twenty: 
two degrees, unless he would be; taken (fora 
figurant. Let one arm hang*down loosely from 
the shoulder; the other ‘nay, “oéchsionally, test 
upon the hip, or ‘be’ thidiit ititd ¢bebosom bud 
all mast be ‘fully ‘and’ free? 




















































AMATEUR ACTING, 
(Cntinued. from: page. 4.) 

ty our first paper on this subject we dwelt’ somie- 
thing at large upon the quality of distinct utterance, 
as being the starting-point for’ an aniateur actor. 
We may as well, once’ for all, state that “our 
remarks are directed more particularly to tragic 
acting; for we are not quite sure that distinct 
utterance is so absolutely essential in a comedian 
as Farren and Buxton, seem to do very well 
without it. "We have seen a notice of our former 
article in another periodical, in which the writer 
has contrived to mistake the term “ first requisite” 
for highest requisite, and very gravely goes on to 
inform its readers that there are qualities necessary 
to an actor other than that of speaking plain. On 
referring to the article, we find the error in which 
that writer has fallen is one of his own construc- 
tion. Our words are—“ The first requisite, and 
that, perhaps, the least attended to (by an amateur) 
is a distinct delivery and carefrl pronunciation.” 
We also stated that “the distinetion between Mr. 
Barnard Gregory, and the generality of amateur 
performers, is. confined almost entirely to this 
quality of slow, distinct utterance.” He who 
denies that this peculiarity is remarkable in the 
amateur we speak of has either never seen him 
act or is himself deaf. Perhaps he may, as before, 
have substituted another word for that we used, 
and for a “hinge to hang a doubt upon,” has 
assumed we meant correct instead of distinct. 
Though this would require some ingenuity, for 
almost immediately after we inserted a sp2cimen 
of the vicious mannerisms in pronunciation he 
utters so distinctly. With respect to the aspira- 
tion of the H, when it should not be sounded, we 
again insist that unless elocution has made a por- 
tion of previous education, and the instances in 
which ithas make rather the exceptionsthan therule, 
the young amateur is compelled to take so much 
breath into the Jung in his early attempts to be 
intense, that- the endeavour to be loud exposes 
him to mistakes which would not occur in common 
colloquial dialogue; and, indeed, in the careless 
manner the generality of persons are in the habit 
of conversing, would not be noticed if they did, 
We repeat, therefore, that the first difficulty to be 
overcome is the accomplishment of distinct and 
correct pronunciation, Mr. George Bolton is a 
specimen of an amateur actor, that is neither dis- 
tinct nor correct, as might be shown in a long list 
of peculiarities, many of which arise from a 
pedantic endeavour to be exact, that is directed by 
the literal spelling of the word rather than the 
custom of its pronunciation. sil 08 sated 
Not professing to teach elocution, we have not | natu ral themse Paes ; 
a ‘olive for seooaneniaiiy every amateur to put tack tlt Let 'ti'bé "uniler on in this to 
himself under a master. But we would advise | #4¥I8¢ ; accomplishmen: ‘standing ‘stil, 
him to have Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary and treading the stage “= cosdGtenict) beithe fires 
always within reach, ‘Then let him take a book, | sttempts at acquirement.”" For, Hr rl a 
any book will do, but Shakspeare for preference, whatever opinion he may have oft capacity, 
and let him read each word distinctly with’ full | stotild commenice’with's' a character; the 
utterance, giving every syllable its just value. action for'thé hetoes of thie draaiaWwhen 
To do this the lips must open sufficiently, and ‘as | Bis 

passion or expression of any kind makes ho por- |! 


tion of the attempt in this cteraies Oe r ds 
must be spoken equal, smooth, eee 
des 
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and the critical cultivation of the taste. And thus 
a teacher of Design has abundant grounds for 
operation, Although he cannot impart Fancy, he 
cam aid it with material, and may put the man 
with little fancy and much material above the 
position of him who has finer power but the less to 
give in utterance. And, in teaching criticism, 
although he cannot create genius, be may form 
and cultivate it. He may direct the Fancy which, 
undirected, would have been unproductive; and 
train the genius which, untrained, would have run 
to waste: while in more ordinary cases to teach 
design may be fairly claimed to be effected in 
forming, by aid of precedents and authorities, a 
power of what we may call unimaginative design 
which, for common men and common things, is by 
no means to be despised. 

The supply of material for Design is simply 
that silent process of obtainment whereby passing 
ideas, perhaps unobservedly, become stored up in 
the memory, to arise at the future challenge of 
association. This affords little scope for teaching. 

‘The chief aim of the teacher, therefore, is to 
teach criticism. And even this, in its fulness, is 
not a thing to be carelessly pretended to, Prin- 
ciples of Criticism are more easily obtainable than 
the principles of imagination can be. Yet to 
expose the full philosophy of the test is a work 
which may be very probably beyond the reach for 
ever. Some few axiomatic facts may be laid down 
as rules,— widely-applicable fundamentals even 
may be reached, and tolerably well elucidated 
and applied; but the ordinary principles of cri 
ticism will ever be very distant from fundamental 
simplicity, and very liable, therefore, to error, in 
application, in enunciation, even in fact. Where- 
fore to teach Design even thus is not much to be 
boasted of. Doctors may disagree, and very 
widely, to the end. Yet a good deal is practi- 
cable, and a good deal that may be exceedingly 
useful. 

“The chief aim, then, of an Architectural School 
of Design must be to teach Architectural Criticism. 
Not to instruct merely in “precedent” and “au- 
thority” though,—the “Orders” and “ Styles,”— 
Vitruvius and his long-eared lovers,—F. A. Paley» 
M. A. (dear credulous man!) and his—bless the 
mark! -his “profound erudition;”—not to teach 
these, but ArcnirecTuRaL CRrITICIsM,—on a 
broader, truer, more artistic, more common-sense 
basis,—“ precedent,” but lessons in the application 
of principles,—“examples” mere dead subjects to 
dissect, not living rulers to do homage to. The 
principles are Nature and Reason,— Nature the 
facts of Art, Reason the test of Art, Art the 
imagination of Nature, Criticism the judgment 
which can always render a reason. 

_ The mere instruction of students in architectural 
design can be effected very simply. The teacher 
proposes subjects for design; criticises the designs 
of the pupils; and exposes and explains inciden- 
tally the principles of the Art, good composition, 
artistic fact, propriety, effect. 

But we have another scheme in connection with 
this, —a little “ Institute” for little men Not for 
= merely, but for that most important class, 

of which the one extremity is formed by the 
student, and the other falls short of the dig Insti- 
tute. Mutual instruction is a most valuable prin- 
ciple. And especially is it applicable to the young 
mind, Before, the energy has been dulled by the 
“let well enough alone” idea of maturer age and 
the selfish system of the man of business,— while 
the blood is’ hot and we ‘think the world wants 
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mending, (so it does, it is but Self that hides the 
fact in our after years,) and that we ought to 
mend it, (so we ought,—it is but Self that hides 
the duty in our after years,)—when we are full of 
schemes and wishes and emulations, and so ready 
TO THINK,—then is the time for the principle best 
to apply which encourages and forces THOUGHT. 
A few more years, ard ease has crept upon us 
“let well enough alone” and “ what shall J gain 
by it”;- dogmatism has crept upon us—the un- 
yeadiness to search, the willingness to take what 
may soonest be taken;—and we are fit to join the 
big Institute (provided we have been seven years 
“inthe business” and are pleasant in the beholding 
of the Council,)—to join the big Institute, and sit 
down among big people, and hear lectures on big 
subjects, (Halicarnassus, to wit, and Al Hather, 
brickmaking, concrete, and slates,) and do toadyism 
to the memory of departed big bad men,—to give 
in to the crotchets of the great that we may be 
numbered among the great ourselves, and to resist 
“innovation” and hold fast that which is old;—we 
are ready for all this, and the consequence is 
that we are well on towards the age of uselessness, 
—energy in so unutilitarian a matter as ART 
departed for ever, or so faintly remaining as to 
be very hard to call up,—the fire gone out in 
smoke,—the freshness and freeness of Summer 
lost in the yellow leaf and lassitude of the Autumn 
of life. 

It is a little Institute for little men that. is the 
great desideratum in Architectural education. The 
mere teaching of the mere student is but the mere 
beginning; it is between studentship and full prac- 
tice that the period of proper instruction lies,— 
between the articles and the Institute,—after the 
rough of pupilage has been got over, and before 
the appreciation of the solemn twaddle of the big 
people has been attained. There is a will and a 
power then for study. It is the most valuable 
pues of life for real education. The mere school- 

y work is but the preparation for this; and after 
life seldom, if ever, can supply the loss, if this be 
unimproved, 

A matter of very great importance, but whose | 
importance we are too much inclined to affect to 
underrate, is the pecuniary system of such an 
Institution. It is importantto have the expenses 
as little as possible,—mil, if it could be so. The 
big Institute exacts four guineas a-year. But it 
keeps up an establishment and “a person in 
green and gold”—it makes collections of all the 
editions of Vitruvius,—it does many other won- 
derful works. The little Institute would not 
require these: and its subscription might be 
small, Very little indeed would serve all the 
purposes of Architecture: and the less, however 
little, the subscription, just so much, in a most 
important matter, the better. 


and an exaeting world. are (very) ‘pach 
dissatisfied as it is, ae ‘the Coe Riya 

can’t get in up to the po! 
self, who decides it to nave ‘A eat ra 
for its existence, and gives it very. hard, 
very facetious University jokes. If it. were to take 
up a school of design now. we will not answer any 
longer for the silence of Punch hintself. Let well 
enough alone. Ce 

Our project is simply this, that the, young men 
studying and engaged in Architecturg, with the 
assistance of those out of their dwn immediate 
class who may be favourable to’ their’ ae 
should quietly get up a new Society’ for Archi 
ture. It is not necessary that it should proceed 
upon any antagonism to the Institute; bat npon 
the honestly avowed purpose of the “honest 
end in view,—the advancement, ally’ hi 
reference to the ‘young, of the Surhd retin 
ture. And it is not necessary either, ‘that, the 
old should be excluded, as a fundamentals, but 
merely that the young should be admitted; and 
admitted, too, not merely in natne, but’ and 
practically as principals provided for it the’ 
mental idea, That there exist in Lond oan 
materials for such a Society need not be 
tioned: that the results would be most valuab ‘is 
sure: but there will ‘be needed a ‘little energy, 
eare, perseverance ; and that these me, Y 
appear and act we hope to see, bigs 
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has taken place in the ori 
the institution was 
director was in 
Soo beta, theory 
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eye upon the exercise of 
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And ont of such an Institution, it is very plain, |b 


schools for the student in many matters besides 


Design might easily be made to spring, and with | ™0* 


all the advantage which undoubtedly is constituted 
in a firm and established support from lehipa the 
mere school itself. 

Do you Senin’ ths Sediiln snttieed 
agent in this matter? We fear that the complete 
overturning of its entire fundamental idea which 
would be demanded in order fully to effect the 


exact end in view could not be thought of for a nic 
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moment. And we would seriously, advise, the 
Institute, for its own beloved rr nko 


a serape while it may. Ib has’ enough on hand -}, ad 
without schools of design, The'world is a rude |x 
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dw that work of universal reference that a designer 
connected: with the arts is “one that forms the 
idea, of anything in painting and sculpture.” The 
eceordingly call upon the school to fulfil to 

t the conditions expressed in its words, 

the spirit of such conditions were not, in 

inning, within the seope of its intentions, 


even now, not be within the scope of its 
» says 


and 
capa “ Tt must and shall teach desi 
John Bull, and the various periodicals, knowing 


ee of art beyond the publication of articles 
itt which the ternis belonging to it are occasionally 
take the opportunity for showing 

their oy and wsthetical acumen by 
There. is a ition among the pressocracy to 
treat art mechanically; they will insist upon the 
eect cértain routine in producing results 
t which it is entirely incompetent. That the art 
of drawing, 4s far as it is mechanical, may be 
taught to any one in a variety of oe propor- 
tionate with the particular capacity of the indivi- 
lual, is a truism that may not be disputed for an 
instant; but it is equally certain that any attempt 
t0' create a bapacky where it has not before 
bxisted> is) a waste of effort. The Government 


Draw hool, as it should have been entitled, 
urnishes ample unity for acquiring this 
Br he on; it also appears that 
‘meuns for dispensing the advantage are quite 
vtjial t6 the demand; for that there is room for 
Seek Maite tt ast _ os aon attend is ee 
t t the number has 

‘We are quite aware that this is the unpopular 
side of the present question; and that any amount of 
bestowed upon the powers that be for affecting 

to throw open the advantages of a profession to 
Seer as ey hy ey een 
elap-trap; an@ pne,of whieh what is ca the 
liberal, tus is the levelling, _—— of the press, 
\ ample use of. t having no other 

‘the assertion of truth, a es 

practical 
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te samine, the alleged of discontent 
0 MOS MS examine causes niten 
with the grave attention the subject merits; re- 
Aung ttn te mere opinion on either side 
that is not by sufficient reasoning and 
n ‘ of the acknowledged 
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is only when art is esteemed, aye and paid for | 
according to its true com tive value, in rela- 
tionship with other professions, that we may 
expect to see a reproduction of the wonders that 
have, at a former period, resulted from a similarity 
of culture. That the director of artists, and the 
superintendant of a school of art, should not himself 
be an artist, nay, a superior artist to those he has 
to direct, is an absurdity that would not be tolerated, 
or even attempted, in any other profession. 

The sacrifice made by a painter of talent, on 
becoming a teacher at Somerset House School, is 
one that deserves to be amply recompensed. In- 
deed, it ought to amount to a sufliciency for 
enabling him entirely to quit his profession; for it 
is quite certain that his art or his teaching must 
suffer deterioration from their mutual interference. 
What, though it is but for a few hours each day? 
Either he is in the evening absorbed in considera- 
tion of the work he has been doing in the day, and 
neglects his pupils; or the mechanism of instruc- 
tion breaks into his meditation, paralyzes his 
energies, and loosens his application, and he neglects 
himself. If men of reputation are expected 
to give up their hopes of fame for this — lation 
of the manufacturing interest, they should be paid 
liberally for the devotion of their entire minds to 
the work. It is rae that, when the amount 
of salary was decided upon, simple drawing masters 
were the persons expected to offer themselves for 
the service. But when it is found that, tempted 
by the advantages of certainty and regularity in 
the payments proposed, a higher order of artists 
have offered themselves, it is a meanness in the 
nation to estimate their work beneath that of one 
whose greatest acquirement is the accomplishment 
of a sum in the rele of three. 

We believe this was the fundamental error of 
the whole affair; with working teachers, 
having no pretensions to high talent, everything 
would have gone on smoothly; but expectations 
have been raised, rather as connected with the 
names of the masters than the intentions of the 
school. The director is measured by the teacher, 
and his deficiencies are thereby exaggerated. It is 
asked bf he should not be of as much, if not 
greater, ability than those under him? Can it be 
supposed that he who knows will be controlled by 
him who does not know, without remonstrance, 
discontent, and rebellion? 

Now, taking the intention of the school to be 
the plan on which it commenced, one artist of 
middling talent was quite sufficient for its super- 
intendence, those beneath being rather selected for 
their usefulness to carry out the directions they 
received from him, than for any brilliancy of repu- 
tation they ssed themantves, We find as 
much cause for complaints in the engagement of 
Messrs. Horsley and Le Jeune, who have been 
educated in a style so different from that required, 
as we do in the engagement of a director who, it 
is alle has not been educated for the profes- 
sion of an artist in any manner whatsoever. The 
inferior teachers should have been workin 
men, by whom the salary that is allowed w 
have been looked upon as a desirable permanency. 
How long is it reasonable to that Mr. 
Horsley will remain at one h -and fifty 
pounds per annum for the sacrifice of his every 
evening in an unwholesome atmosphere ; bei 
only leisure usable for extending 
with literature or mi in soe 


rs in 
a higher branch of art, the school Oe ea 
upon to make use of the means to be in 


artist | its possession, and to teach that branch to which 


those names are to belong. Thus there 
is an attempt at an entire change in the character 
those who have had the habit 


occasion 
the teachers themsélves 


design that justifies 
professors in its schools to a 


ate wi 
talent of ornamental 
elevation of the 
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tion “ seareely inferior in rank to those of the 
Royal Academy; and then there would: be less 
inducement for the students to turn from a diligent 
pursuit of industrial art under them, to 

the higher walks with indifferent artists.” Mean- 
ing that by some contrivance for making the lower 
equal to the higher, whether. by an artis cial degra- 
dation of the one, or an artificial elevation of ‘the 
other, the student might be trained to believe 
black was white, and that a designer of ornament 
and a historical painter oceupied the same rank in 
the estimation of society. 

While we doubt whether the end to be obtained 
would be worth this sacrifice, if we were in the 
condition to make it, it is not the less amusing to 
observe the direction in which art is dragged by 
every new impulse, that, under pretence of aiding 
in its development, would merely, but entirely, 
sacrifice it to what is called utility purposes. Why 
may not a school for the practice of ornamerital 
drawing be established, without reference to the 
higher branches of the profession? If this may 
not be, then must the entire of the government 
school be re-organised. If facilities are to be there 
afforded for the study of the higher class of art— 
if it is intended to rival the schools of the Royal 
Academy—we should at once object that none of 
the teachers now employed are equal to the task. 
Messrs. Le’Jeune and Horsley have been but too 
lately pupils themselves, to take the entire respon- 
sibility upon their own shoulders, As drawing- 
masters they are unnecessarily too good; but 
design is something with which they are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted themselves to become instruc- 
tors. It is, indeed, a branch of study the Royal 
Academy has not yet undertaken to teach. The 
principles have not yet been sufficiently developed 
to be reduced to rule; and the propagation of 
individual views on the construction of a work of 
art, is but inculcating on others the opinion of one, 
and conventionality and mannerism are too lik 
to be the result. t a student be well instructed 
in drawing—a process that consists of little more 
than carefully pointing out his errors—and, if he has 
a creative pe apes far from there being any diffi- 
culty in his path, as a designer, there would be no 
possibility to control the talent. It is this creative 
mind that is the one thing needful, and this the 
master cannot supply; although very many have 
confidence in their power to teach, who can 
duce no satisfactory specimen to prove that they 
themselves possess the talent they undertake to 
communicate. 

It is complained that the average of attendance 
of pupils does not amount to more than ele 
months for each in the evening school, and eight 
months in the morning school. There are some 
few, however, who have continued more than four 
years, while others have not ex a month. 
This, be it understood, 6 lies only to those whose 
names were on the as pupils when the last 
report was being prepared for ent. But what 
does all this prove, more than that men and boys 
are very apt to tire of a stndy soon after its com- 
mencement. It proves that some thought drawing 
an amusement, and afterwards found it a dry 
in its elementary i 
what you please, w A ; 
relaxation, is quite another affair from st. 
under a master who insists upon your 
what he pleases. We do not, therefore, a 
much im to this complaint; indeed, we 
are rather inclined to consider the a above 

below a calculation in which the that 
furnishes the pupils is taken into the account; as 
many other causes, besides distaste for the course 
of study, may be referred to for their’ discon- 
tinnance. The diminution in the absolute number 
seal i b the h Shes system for 

’ 
1s. partially a failure. In fact, that the adva 
of cheap instruction in art will not make artists by 
the batch, nor tempt effectually the continuance of 
students who are not na eae re 
0 
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Dwyer at our 
wes a went 2 Decoration and Fit- 
on Theatres, - In discussion of , this 
Sea is proposed .to consider the: general 
of, plan,.colour, and decoration of 
to the bed body, of the house, 

oe apg, secnery,, Mx, Dwyer proposes, 

dap subject (rs uture CxanIng'® consideration, 
os a, pally} fat as, Mr. yes very, justly 
“a. w) mci materiall y concerns , the 
ie ~ péecting both, their comfort, 
f boty which they. can view the 
» considerably enhancing or. dete- 
the: pleasurable emotions to, be, derived 


Ast consideration was the all important 
ang of, “plan,” or the form of the house. Ile 
justly ryed that, in, the eurved, horse-shoe 
plan, the spectators in the front of the stage, that 
is in,the, immediate centre of the house, are the 
only persons who can obtain a proper view of the 
performance; and —_ are crammed into 
the most o of-the +3 ees, from whence ha 

ily, v oh derived is that of the op 
eli inet is a radical evil, 
' Tnportance, If he de Fe * 
‘fo spt ee it would be that 


ar t One, half, the. lon 
Voth te "boundary. ling | for the 
Fema aiée alt being, Occupied by the 

Y e- circus of Franconi at 
gene, amphitheatre at Milan, 

yeronte the Colosseum, all] 
i is character, “Though 

these were, intended for a 

than recitation; ‘but the Greek 

tres (proper) k more of the 
os hey, “Relieve, for the 
csi, form,._The chord 
rosgenium and front of 

= 8 ine eth was not 
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ee in ae Y; the 
t every person is 
a dinner, of the 
pet ita omnia an that, of, 
deen e Os po Theatre at, 
bi, Wy built. ae Vall \ APREA 
p Ae at Vay tages agent ofp 

f ; it is considered as the cep da 

as ov : ‘erected by order of Te 
vat ge te Whoye. members 


ait.) nas nae ihe to the 
Phe 


Re ae i 


e fame oca 


hgh Ce 
BCR 9 Bs ak ba 


1 A pk 


: ee 


tarongtnl tre every i 


for his ‘ile 


>| been much better than. at present. iA 
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| deena oi othe Greek drama, ‘no, sconery.: was 
qa y 

r Dwyer, in. ing of the Lyeeam Theatre, 
netwed the over-drawn and ill-proportioned iron 
columns that are there made to extend throughout 
two. or three tiers of boxes. At the same time -he 
exhibited a view of the thentre at the Palace of 
YVersuilles, hey design on which is, undoubtedly, 
very good, and ly well suited to a court 
theatre, where it is, not likely that boxes would 
ever be crowded.’ But his own opinion was, that 
striet architectural 
| internal fittings of this nature, and that the sup- 
port should be as small and taper as possible; or, 
what. is still better, without any columus whatever, 
as- in the dress circle and -upper-boxes of the 
' Pyineoss’s Theatre; and, in another instance, in 
which the principle is fully carried out, viz., the 
Theatre Comedie at Paris, and a smaller theatre 
at Mayence. 

Mr, Dwyer's remarks upon the decoration of 
the Drineess’s Theatre, ws rega the appro- 
priateness of the enrichments, are very. just; the 
general effect is much too heavy, too voluptuous, too 
rich, for so small a house; the detail and design, 
in itself, is very good, but better suited for one of 
the large theatres, whereas, here it tends, in effect, 
to make a sniall house appear still smaller. . The 
Theatre Comedie at Paris, when he visited it five 
years since was, he considered, decorated in a chaste 
and appropriate manner. It was finished in white 
and auld, or light tints of cream or buff5 The only 
full toned colours employed were the blue paper 
hangings of the boxes. Mr. Crabb informed us, 
at our last meeting, that at the present time, the 
house is entlahad oleh much full-toned colour, 
and. the boxes are lined in green, with a pattern 
thrown in a darker shade. As Mr. Dwyer before 
remarked, there are no columns whatever to inter - 
cept the yiew from the boxes, which, it must be 
acknowledged, is a great desideratum. Who is 
there that has not often been annoyed, when at a 
public building, by the obtrusion of some bulk of 
masonry or iron between his sight and the 
speaker? In the theatre under consideration, this 
annoyance is removed, and a lightness of effect i - 
given to the nome i.e. the dress circle, by ts 
projecting two. or three feet beyond the general 
tace of the upper boxes. The details are very 
light and appropriate of the renaissance cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Dwyer’s remarks, in censure of the new 
decorations at the Italian O Se House, were very 
just, Ihe so-much boasted gradation of tones, 
and ascending scale of colours, is, certainly, any- 
thing but aapetnet scale; if ever the notion oc- 
curred to the designer, the decorations of the 
house possess all the character of papor- hanging, 
bei tly too flat.. The great: desidera 
vequi fe ahedes, and shin to be obtelaed exlipaep 
projection of surface and relieved ornaments ; tke 
paintings, in themselves, are extremely beautiful 
and commendable works of art; - had one half 
the amount of painting ae employed, and the 
remaining surface properly wlohe, with orna- 
mental enrichments, the general effect would have 
tion 
of tint and ornamental ee ae t, at the 
same time, have been 
at present, so much even ore Pp 
ness; the designer has thought to em 
genius and beauties of Raphael and his pupi 


tame- 
the 
“but 


has forgotten, that their. productions’. were ably | tlemen: ~ 


relieved, by, projecting’ members, bas-relievos, and 
other enrichments, which, in. adilition, were .often 
beautifully coloured...; Being at once combiriations 
of. the..finest plastic productions, and the most 
harmonious colouring, whereas, | in ‘this. paper- 
hanging decoration, under consideration, the only 
celles enrichment, in each tier of; boxes, is an 
enp and ball: moulding continuing 
around cach ties . cee ae awd o6n 
nme the esigther eu proper | | 
ing seale of tints, he: would inot have! per- 
Wa irebecoae of sneh,aipiaiss of 
mote a ey grit afr Owe 


gn injurious and 


advantage, but, |. 


overwhelming effect, and much to the detriment 

of the paintings. Alie Adade, bt, that it will 

be argued that the introduction of shadows and 

breaks, in ae a would send st he 
rent O08 ie ; 

prapenell te allow, and consider that’ this 


jouse, would have appeared’ of 
sions under any amount of a 


ropriety must be sacrificed in | could 


drapery! 
thron hea the ae 
would have been a worthy protot w 
now conclude these af sear ce the eee to 
more able consideration. 
A discussion then fullowed ih which Mi. Dee 
who was then present, suggested the tse of that 
the decorations, it being more’ durable th: 
other substance; but much’ : 
prevail to this kind of ornament,’ (The } 
of plain drapery thrown & the frént'fof’ 
boxes was also discussed. ae t 
men took part in the discussion: — 
Parris, Dwyer, Seddon, Crabb, Smi 
The next general meeting will beheld 
day, December 23rd, for the election oF 
the ensuing year. ns on) wae 
hinede ove tadT 
tqot ti somaarwt 
DESTRUCTION OF BARRY'S: ‘PAINTINGS 
IN THE SOCIEYY OP» anes 
ADELPHI. ' iiguod? yaa 7d 
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hatast’ pj Ov otud) t; HoWeyer, She got throdgt'it: 
Saeed tt ie nl effort. stiffesting the 

er tna Tey (re suppose it would got’ be 
P BY" Hh say, jaw), Cn must lose both 
tone an ower of exccution, “It is strange ‘that 
ish sitters generally seem to thik sime 
exertion is requisite té bring out the notes; 
Peas, With propér managemént ‘Of the’ breath, 
y, hight to be produced freely, and’ ‘without 
, gaining power and execution by practice. 
Miss Poole must always please, she sings so un- 

éctedly, go. sweetly, coming quite as a relief after 
the showy displays which aro indulged in ‘by 
oth et she herself would produce more effect, 
if she did not open her mouth laterally, which | 
always Uestroys t 6 fulness of tone; her execution 
is neat, the only drawback being a coldness of| 
style and manne?. Mr, King is only second tenor, 







; 
we cannot, therefore, expect too much from him; | uniting the powers of all these different stringed | ment is new, and we a 


yet, he.may improve under proper direction. “His 
voice he makes ‘thick, and he has a mouthing | 
manner of pronunciation; defects which might be | 
remedied. At present he should not attempt 
the igher notes. The overture was not effectively 
layed, nor cin we bestow much praise on the | 
choruses, ~ 
a Vervan, isa diyertissement which requires no 
description ;; indeed, it would be impossible to give 
one. It seems meant as a, sort of Ballet, to intro- 
duce the whole corps, with the exception of Mdlle. 


| 


| to this fich collection, M. Onslow will devote his spirit and enterprise, so well 


better to appreciate the qualities of the instriiment, | week, previous to the i the pantomime. 
Montisieut Batianshion, Whe performed on this octa- | Since a last Zon hte een performet, Guy 
sion, executed a piece composed by himself, expressly | Manneriny repeated_once, Romeo uli 
to show off all its faculties. In this brilliant solo, | three times, Tn Teak Miss hmar dic 
‘all the Tesources of the instrument were employéd, | the applause she received in ‘the’ oth 
and there is no doubt that, in the hands of ‘a good she has represented; but, porns | 
artist, the barytone will produce fine effects in an | ance has won for her i‘ 











orchestra. than any other since she has ireing 
“The commission expressed a wish that there | ham with her presence.’ ‘The lanai ip 

might be some new music composed expressly for} in the highest terms ‘of ‘her | “and Mr. 
‘the barytone. In its extension, in sonorous quality, | Couldock is highs and deservedly praised for his 
it is well adapted to double the violin, being} performance o Adrane ‘The matinet in whieh 
exactly an octave lower. All the music for piano and | Romeo and Juliet has been ‘put ‘wpon the 'te- 
violin of Beethoyen, Mozart, Weber, has already | flects the highest credit upon Mr. ait, 
been played; and the commission hope, in addition | is gratifying to see his ¢laim vi | for 


r. Gordon and Mr Ta is 
nted; every dress t- 


powers for the instrument, employing it in a} scenery, by 
quatuor, quintett, or sestuor; thus, combining and | most beautifully 


whether’ 

instruments. - (Signed) Auber. Halevy, Panseron. | has ever been so 'splendidly'produiced at’ e 
Meifred.— Gazette Musicale. cial theatre. CaS} QOTHABTLS 
Devonrort.—The “ African " "coms 










Mr. T. Grieve has been engaged as scene painter | menced a short engagement on’ Mo! 
at the Covent Garden Theatre. There are to be | has been playing g the 
two new drop scenes. success. His Gambia, in The Stave, 

The opera Robert Bruce is to be one of the new|in The Padlock, were much 
pieces at her Majesty’s Theatre. indeed, characters in which’ he” 
es very life. Mrs. Posini is an’ ! 

| praise. ” Mon8I wwer 
Irswicnu.—The theatre is u 











‘THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 





Fuoco, And the manager has secured the services | 
of some nice dancers: among the rumber are 
les. Dubi mon, Benart, Lonise, Adele, Les Seeurs, 

ot, Lonis, and Madame Guibelei; the general style, | 

however, embraces too much of pironetting. A little | 

more grace, with a degree less effort, would be, | 

we think, more agreeable. 





HarmMarker.—An American lady, Miss Rey- 
nolds, has appeared at this theatre in Perfection, 
a trifling piece, by T, Haines Baily, in which are 
itrodused two songs. The lady possesses a fine 
powerful mezzo soprano, and sings with great 
expressions but at prevent all is unfinished. Her | 
yoice is. occasionally harsh, and the tones do not | 
blend, consyquently, her execution is defective; | 
but there appear to be the ingredients to make a | 
first-rite singer, and to’ this we would direct her | 
attention. 











Spcoxn Reroxrt, of the commission called by the 
irector of the Conseryatoire, on the barytone, a 
hew-stringed instrument invented ‘by Monsieur 
Fopame, of Hayre: — 

“Tn the first report the commission had already 
expressed their satisfaction. The instrument | 
w baleen submitted to them was sonorous, 
easy to play with regard to intonation, The | 
commission, enly wished that Monsieur Lacome | 
could give to the barytone an individual character | 
whieh might, only elon x to it. 

“ Monsieur, Lacome ‘has happily resolved this | 

ificulty, The barytone he has now presented, | 
ade in the same manner as the first by Monsieur 
as preserved, nay increased, all the | 

© commission had recognised on it, | 


; un art, sublime in its conception, magnificent in its 












Judging from the modicum of dramatic talent in 
the provinces, the natural conclusion to be arrived 
at is, that among the many who follow it as a pro- 
fession, but few study it as an art. And yet it is 


renovation and saben 
‘on the 26th instant, for which ‘ 
ii Codnet pace he 
and en a pow com) 

: naaren Me ie vy in | 
‘season on Mo! ib 3 i 
success; the dramatle persons ae 
received, especially Miss Walton ‘and Mn Ty 
Melville. tyid sao) hyeeseeog 
) toe cloye 
aerogenes 
mm Mager 


completion. Theoretically, the goal of excellence 
never can be gained; by practice alone may the 
aspirant reach a position in the profession, obtain- 
ing the two grand desideratums of human wishes 
—wealth and fame. And yet, with the fact meeting 
them at every turn, haunting them like the dis- 
turbed spirit of the departed great, but few devote 
that attention to the histrionie art, which, as an 
art, it so decidedly requires, 











Brieuton.—The was 
on the 11th instant. | The theatre 
Christmas with a ne. we 
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ABERDEEN.—This is 




















Country theatres are the schools where acting Oe Saeco ae 
is to be acquired: London only gives a value to they see it, and appreciate 


the article by approving of its worth. It may take 
years of intense study and unceasing labour, 
privations may be borne, insults suffered (the 
Lord Chancellor has filled a subordinate situation), 
all may be necessary to make an actor; but 
none have a right to enter the profession who are 
not prepared to 

‘* Rear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong,{the proud man’s contumely, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.’”’ 


The drama—as the drama has not declined, but 
the want of dramatic artists causes it to be less 
followed, and the more that education extends its 
blest influence o’er mankind, the greater extent of 
talent will be required in the profession to render 
a play acceptable to an audience. The time is 
passing away when one actor will be considered 
enough ; each porting part, however minute, 
must be skilfully filled. Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Literary and Scientific Societies have shown 


system of management is 
at other towns would’ f 





‘mone; ithas, acquired a special quality which 
8 on, 

ite distinct both from the tenor and the violon- 
“4 


Tystr n ntal music, thanks to Mr, Lacome, has 


ROW, eda new organ, which, both in the 
guint an _quatuor, will vary. the effects, and 
ist in the dialogue of the instruments. 


uintett of Bocherini’s, and a quartets of | who plays a subordinate character, and a it to 


“ 

0 ty were performed before the commission. 

Mie, bbs barytone took the part of the 
vivlonce 


in the second, the part of the 








he Tt Ji t “ 
ie rytong. Was pap lt successful in 
these $0. different parts, detaching’ itself from the 
ShOup.at Inserume al. ¢ same time, faithfull 
Mie) engiens of the author. All 
\y phrases in which the instrument 


‘be, Brome n 
ind sovtnte oLexcration, were perfectly rendered, 
To aah st ylenle 6 itself and wa] 





‘the ear, at the sathe time that it is| should the children o the drama neglect their 


inent, whether ih the melody or | 

















what fcan be done by perseverance. Why, then, 


interest by neglecting to study their profession in 
all its multifarious ramifications. "Tis time 

“We cannot all be masters,” 
nor can all actors. expect to be a Kemble or a 
Kean, a Munden or an Emery; but the way is 
open, and all have a right to try. Yet is not he 


the life, worthy of commendation? Yes; and 
what’s more to the vege = obtains it! Then, 
let country actors cast aside their petty jealousies; 
let each ae that on his individual talent de- | from 
pee the welfare of the drama; and, let them also 
i bear in mind, that it is “Out of Town,” and not 
“Tn it,” that Wh dean is to be studied as 
and there, and there only, that perfection 
art is to, be obtained. : ff i 
Tueatre Rovat, BramrxomaM.—The Misses. 
| Cushman continue ‘to, dra it is}/ 
ex they will ‘remain’ here ‘till’ Ch 
their success preventing the usual yacation 


Sz 
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Marston, Anois femoii Soldier and a States- 
MBN « By ed Areal Great Marl- 
Blochorat's 3 


appeared first in fragments in 
agazine,is now put forward in the 
common. shapé.of/a.three-volumed novel; those, 
however, who, it wp\under such an impression, 
will find Fes disappointed; indeed, the 
= aaa men geasorer of me, eae 
ke i $ matter, e on 

perte that talk Gout least relation are in the 
esrly chapters, and the sentimental which 
aneT interspersed, few,' indeed, and far between. 
Any ‘one, -however, who has read it, cannot fail 
of, convinoed that it is an emanation of a 
erful, mind;;a mind actively intent on ex- 

, and | fathoming the causes of events, 
arranging them in clear order and succession, and 
OoHasio’ flashing forth with thoughts of the 


from the . which ought to 
make the reader = F 


P and ponder; a mind which 

pm nd anxiety over the prophetical 

i |,0f the scripture revelations, and 

pa thence the tendency to look 

forward. iato. future itself; whether or not, 
the views taken, will be generally acknowl 

We eannot.of course determine, but he who would 

'ta,encounter them, will have need to 

b, ‘to, his task. It will be no child’s 

. We, ourselves, are not disposed to acquiesce 

in all, more especially in reference to the political 


charagters,of our own times. Nor do we entirely 
accord in his estimate of the character of Napoleon; 


he may have beep an i nt in the hand 
y-maust be oad, that he 
ose high intellectual endowments which 


Of this moral greatness, which throws all other 
forms gan into obscurity, we see not a 
trace in Napoleon. Though clothed with the 
power of a god, the one of consecrating him- 
self to the introduction of a new and higher era, 
to the exaltation of the character and condition 
of his race, seems never to have dawned on his 
mind. The spirit of disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment's war 
with self-will and ambition. His ruling passions, 
indeed, were singularly at variance with magna- 
nimity. Moral greatness has too much simplicity, 
is too unostentatious, too self-subsistent, and 
enters into others’ interests with too much hearti- 
ness, to live an hour for what Napoleon always 
lived, to make itself the theme, and gaze, and 
wonder of a dazzled world. Next to moral, comes 
intellectual greatness, or genius in the highest 
sense of the word; and, by this, we mean that 
sublime capacity of thought, through which the 
soul, smitten with the love of the true and the 
beautiful, essays to comprehend the universe, 
soars into the heavens, penetrates the earth, pene- 
pretes itself, questions the past, anticipates the 
uture, traces out the general and all-comprehend- 
ing laws of nature, binds together by innumerable 
affinities and relations all the objects of its know- 
edge, rises from the finite and transient to the 
nfinite and the everlasting, frames to itself from 
its own fulness lovelier sublimer forms than it 
beholds, discerns the harmonies between the world 
within and the world without us, and finds, in 
every region of the universe, t and _inter- 
oo of its own deep mysteries and glorious 
nspirations. This is the greatness which belongs 
hilosophers, and the master-spirits in poetry 
the fine arts. Next comes the ness of 
action; and, this we! mean the sublime power 
of onurng Id and extensive plans; of con- 
structin, bringing to bear on a mighty object 
a complicated machinery of means, energies and 
arrangements, and of eocmmaplioting great outward 
effects. To this head belongs the greatness of 
Buonaparte, and that he possessed it, we need not 
prove, and none will be gy to deny. 
A man, who raised himself obscurity to a 
throne, who changed the face of the world, who 
made himself felt through powerful and civilised 
nations, who sent the terror of his name across 
geas and oceans, whose will was pronounced and 
feared as destiny, whose donatiyes were 
whose antechamber was thronged by submissive 
princes, who broke down the awful barrier of the 
Alps and made them a highway, and whose fame 
was spread beyond the boundaries of civilization 
to the steppes of the Cossack, and the deserts of 
the Arab; a man, who has left this record of him- 
self in history, has taken out of our hands the 
question, whether he shall be called t. All 
must concede to him a sublime power of action, an 


to 


dle equal to great effects.” 


“In war, Bonaparte was great; for he was 


and | bold, original, and creative. Beyond the camp, he 


to raise 


of his throne, 
we | im, juxte- more | di 
ij American 
= : different orders ‘of 
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indeed, showed talent, but not superior to that of 
other eminent men,” 
We have, perhaps, gone out of our way, in thus 
ing contrary opinions on this interesting 
subject; and we have done so because the pre- 
valence still exists of exalting mili talents 
wagons hele Cesertes | In. OP eyes of t a wert 
m tness, in greatness, are 
absorbed in the and glitter of the conquering 
hero, We yet to see the day when the 
port to distinction; when the ieetietly that 
as its one caer of humanity, 
when the greatness whic ongs to phi 
ae the mae ee in, poary and : 
ill entrance the wor elr surpassing su 
iority; and the merits the soldier find its place 
of s inate merit—its own proper "a 


society in this country, Marston is the. second 
son of a nobleman, who has es that dis. 
tinction through the channel of law; he goos 
through the usual routine of education, has 
the sentiment of fear for his father, the little love, 
as he himself says, he could afford to give to any, 
human being, he gives his mother, who was gentle, 
timid, and fond. ‘The only incidental notice given 
of the family is, that he had two sisters,.one with 
black eyes, and the other with blue, and 
brothers, all intended for ambassadors, adm’ 
peach, and secretaries of state. The seat t 
ily is Mortimer Castle, where all the family, 
and a large invited circle, were assembled, 
this occasion, private theatricals were reso’ to 
as a means of passing the time. Romeo and Juliet 
was the play. During the performance the: fair 
Juliet runs away with a count, whose, servant 
contrives also to inveigle an heiress. This double 
disaster inflames the noble earl, he pursues one 
set of fugitives, while the elder brother, who had 
an eye to the heiress, pursues the other y 5 
the earl overtakes the count just as the Gretna 
Green ceremony had concluded, challenges him, 
and is shot. The elder brother succeeds to the 
titles and encumbered estates, and our hero, after 
a brief season of inactivity, is launched n the 
wide world, and makes his first entre in Vebe. 
This circumstance of the play introd some 
cutting remarks on the tendency of private 
theatricals. 
“ The easy intercourse produced by rehearsals, 
the getting of tender speeches by the pretty 
out 
myrtle 


rsonalities and self-allusions growl 
speeches, the ramblings t rome 
and rose-twined parterres, the vepeares 
and romance, all tend ap e off 
the alarm, or instruct the inexperience of the 
female heart.” 

As contradistinction to this tendency of private 
fickode our author most vigorously w the 


shades 
giously to 


higher and more exalted character of the legitimate 
drama, in which he deplores the present state of 
our national stage. 

“ Our stage is now almost undone. The absurd 
liberalism of the day hag given every corner of 
London a theatre, and has the character 
of the stage in all. By scattering the ability 
which still exists, it has stri the great theatres 
of the only means of sustaining Jramatic excel- 
lence; while, by adopting temporary expedie 
to obtain temporary success, it has dri 
English dramatic genius, in contempt or ¢ 
Our stage is now condemned to oe like oe 

u and, like our paupers, to a stigma 
iy weed which it es within its lips. It 

volity or German ex- 
wagance, and be glad to subsist upon either. 
er means come to its 


repay i ousand 
nothing that could be withdrawn from the pro- 
digality of civil lists, or the of esta- 


the ? The people 
or evil” noble or 


demanded by the 


. Wei 





sh iam are is keeping with, ah 
ifere, chick must apply to 4kmmany 

of th this TaCe(8s 4. any Dther-elassof | of, 
) hua community; (We. hsxe,L however, 00 
re now to enter into this discussion ;! Mordecai 
invites Marsten, te Brighthelmstene, then, «.amere 
fishing village, .but,. owing to the revolutionary 


Soman whieh Franne, it was ad: this 
Srarwall introduced... We have here: 
sn sort who afterwards figures asthe heroing; | t 
ject of Marston’s deep and deyoted:dove, 
which i is atl repaid bya-happy. union-—Clatilde 
de Tourvill¢ douy ler of, ene 
The Prince Repent i is also rough. forward, whose 
Pevced = vttins watering-place subsequently) 
wat eh bujlding of the pavilion; the oirela 
bik, ba Fee surrounded comprised all. the 
fiopat n vite usual companions of hig 
1 acing Rouks of enjoyment. While 
idling away, his.time amid, the various | scenes, 
Marston ll mi popmineion in the Guarda 
which, sib w of after it had. been 
cance! aN eR on the world; howev er 
throngh Wat porn) the. Jew, Mordecai, he. is 
made an aoe ¢,t0, e embassy in France:, We 
have now. @,, rigs. of adventures, in. which our 
iptroducin nang ny of the events 
¢ FE etlon, both in the French, capital and 
among the troops of the allied army, in the invax 
sion of, France;, “s dent after many perils and 
pains, he, re! his services in dubious 
Giplemens 
" ards, and emba rks wi ith his regiment for the 
on en Silas at the siege Valen- 
anes, ap vhilst. in the town, meets again, with 
his ‘long-lost ‘otilde, only, however, to part with 
her, as he imagines, for ever; the town is taken, he 
omen his liberty,.and has the honour conferred, 
upon b m of taking home the dispatches; he now; 
retires from the. service, and begins his, parlia- 
mentary career as a subordinate official, , makes, 
e good speech, is made Searanity for Ireland, in 
whic’ capacity his adventures introduce, some 
stirring scenes, 4. Pf Rebellion in 98; but at 


Tagen he meg ty ey soar returps.to ) 
oh i er dies, inherits. th 

nae tea en cloges, his career in the 
awe have thus. v “imperfect ea 
Pee it, would be: 
wi ini hm véry much on a 
ao y rticulars Q 
fe i otal, thames Weak, The opinions 

My expresses on many oceasions 
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evidently 
eet ng e aah Soy causes and effects 
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among the pations the gah 

give a fev nanan 
haté' mi 

The followin 
séemé jastly 
an old eek) seek 


as We which 
Tatly poms. of the our. attention, 
ng despription of the French Orta a 
I Hate hiways delighted'in 
inlly if he hits served ah it 
Prabed off “by the ch 
ee yeally vate 


cs e 


eae 


iste ‘$Words, oe 


toh fatty het 


‘sell pron: "te 
Frenchman the nw re Kant of , Eu 
What is his Bg 
that exist bes! , ‘ . 
of his nostrif,.tte 
his gathered fip, jrnsif’ , ‘t 
Give Omielt 
corner of B 


in 


’ A 
the 


of, the eméiyrés.| dons 


\. Aer the deumault) hed osnbsided,. the. 
‘ay remarkable fine view. 
sea axchitecture, . vista, of temples, and 


mtRbe fame of she adutirable qctat ho played: 
the leading character was then, at, its: height, and 
John Kemble shared with /his. splendid : sister tlie, 


period the | honour, of being the twin leaders of the theatrical 
wy the .Frenelht: eee life| galaxy 


¥+ bam not,about to dwell on Shakspeare’s. 
conception of the magnificent republican, nor on 
the searcely less magnificent representative whieh 
it found in the actor of the night... But I speak to: 
a generation which have neither, seen-either Sid- 
or, Kemble, and-will.probably never see their 
vals, Lmay be suffered, too, to indulge my own 
erin of forms,and, faculties, which once gave 
me a delightful sense of the beauty and the powers 
of which our being is capable, this.a Jeeam? 
or if 80, is it not a. dream, that tends toenna! 
the spirit of man—the dimness and dullness of the 
passing world relief—I look for itin the world oft 


reesteeteee, th 7 " his 
emble was, at [that time, in the prime o 
pe ers, his features strongly resembling those of 
iddons, and = form the perfection of. he 
grace and ki grandeur. His, yoice vse 
failing point: f was SF hello aad ot it cool of te yet 
its tone was naturally sweet, and it coul 
swell to the highest storm of passion. In later, 
days he seemed to take a strange pride in feeble- 
ness, and in. his, voice and his person affected old 
age. But when I saw him first | he was all force, 
one of the handsomest of human beings; and, 
beyond all comparison, the most accomplished 
* classic” actor that ever realised the form and 
feelings of the classic age. His manners in private 
life’ conipleted his public fame; and, in seeing, 
Kemble on the stage. We saw the grace and refine- 
ment acquired the companionship of princes 
and nobles, fine ability accomplished by association 
pee the highest born and the highbred of the 
anc 

From the mingled tenderness and loftiness of 
Kemble’s playing, a new idea of Coriolanus struck 
me. I had hitherto, imagined him simply a bold 
patrician, aristocratically contemptuous of the 
multitude, indignant at public in 
taking a ruthless revenge. But 
of the great actor on this night opened 
a deeper view to me. ‘Till now I had seen merely 
a gallant chieftain, of the most unromantic of a 
commonwealths, thé land of inflexibility, remorse- 
less daring, and fierce devotement to public duty. 
But by throwing the softer feelings of the charac- 
ter into light, Kemble made him less a Roman than 
a Greek—a loftier and purer Alcibiades —a re ° 
lican Alexander -Or most and. truest of 
Roman Achilles, with the same dazzling valour, 
the same sudden affections, the same deep convic- 
tions of wrong, and the same Centon but un- 
yielding sense of superiority. Say what we w 
of the subordination of the actor to the author, the | we 
| great actor shares his laurels, Kemble, too, was,| th 
a creator.” 

The following aécount of the examination of] th 
our hero before the Jacobin Club, although this 
@, situation was perilous, is pithy and vigorous in the 
answers given:— 

ss Coe whe are you?’ was the first” iftterro- 


gnu Fee tone. 
TT ha am nd peidtad as Frenthmati, ‘ahd nid  reptib- 
lican,’ was, my answer, My judges udges stared at-each 


th 
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itmurkot attention paid to | that, however belonging to the history of Pedro, | Preedbm, wid, 'he'er’ wheaia the’ 
ame Kargeous decoration and many | ought not to be introduced without farther expla. Tynezi>T ‘eonnot —z thers 
r 





a of the scene-painter. | nation, in a dtama that should be’ w thing’ ab ‘eoth-) craves; 0 eee 
pagesof the play, the | plete as possible iw itself! ) Bnd my livge-lord gentle ‘sean anni de: pH 
mat, a is, ,oeeupied by trifling | © Gon is here introduced, and’ the scene in | His father) fiid be herwise, ‘ma Mi rtu0T 
: Sau a6, first. noble, second | which he makes area to Iynex ine ofthe” ‘Phe ‘King'y'to binine.” goaiyl od 
] a » countess, sister to | best in the play,’and highly dramatic in situation, ’| Gomgalper, °° On?’ witeaild 2 va sirinq 
sal, being.yanity,. and, vexation of spirit; | « Gongaloes, Miracle of Spain! Tgnte: ©! . a tthe? Sir ’ 
iving noid, that is uot contained in| Worthy best homage for thine own sweet sake Gangalver) Tho’ rode as 'He’ot W aaa 
par arene BOr eR by Prdro tohis | Jynez: What would Gongalves*fiere? When last ai a Speakohim’ wa 2 prove bit iti 
aye temic 7 receiv ie . 
y Z.am,offended! I was summoned here, || Pedro was by; I, then, esteem’d thee tude. Where | uin'hot, my chetishér' vers anes x sill 
B manag, just like those of old, Gongalves. if rude to P edro, never rude to thee. Rugged, impetnotis, flerce, is you ‘aefuitié, : di _ 
falebrain my meme on + pothing more! Ignez. “Rudeness to him is far more rude tome _ | / thab he tai'dhis tature) to ae T_hellentes 
nthe day far best at home, Than rudeness to myself. My ever present’ bultg; thow sland ls ~_ 
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T.pome reluatantly,,and, lo, I find Last time, or other times, the fault is thine; Dshould have dow deat!Gtt the © Z 
Aciaep i i: bie the needful heir. Thou art too fair to gaze on thee, nor grow Who, ‘rude ¢o others, Wi hog © thE 
iave planted in my path, Envious, as I have been, and am, Gongaloes: “ArniX{ at) iit” ‘a 
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i easy prey:' on re ph. Y 
Ay, if A: weteithe fool for sudden freaks, oe suite t3'de wad fdane BAHAR: What, were he tithe oo 0 eqoow ad Baroda 
2 Mentage Anybody but myself.” Gonsalves Fair Castile, Fynez. “TWpuld ste . thei vba 
Pe nt bp }'theiast line does not present the | I journey hither on affairs of weight, Our'ever precious child's, ‘ar ha tht onenols 1ib 
Dud Pedro in the most/amiable point | A's, soon, I shall unfold, He is not faithless, > bit th we el bian®) 
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14 i i ractions;. pes A fond bird, in a golden, glorious cage, ‘ ity eltit 
tical eur fo forth, the censer’s streams, The world to me; for, here, I greet my mate, A eos but eh - dood 
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and, like mirrors.in the.sun. | What would the King? And ne hee ‘virtse thee? tinine ¢*” mi! 
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affairs, is overheard by Giraldo, who, thus dis- 
covering that she is the wife and not the mistress, 
as he had been informed, of Dom Pedro, determines 
to give up his murderous attempt, though not 
exactly from compunction, but that he had 


* Gained 
‘A secret that shall work a mine of wealth, 
To which Gongalve’s bounty were a jest.” 


He’ ‘retires over the wall, 
did, tumbling off like a fool, breaks his bones. 
Now, had Gongalves caused this b any means 
prepared by himself, there would have been 
an incident thet would have been effective, though not 
original; as it is, it is quite original, but not at all 
effective. We also deny the propriety of the use 
made of the soliloquy in this scene. 
is a mer gems y of the stage, and should never 
be st to be heatd by any other than the 
audience. The notion of making a lady walking 
a Se talking so loud that her dearest secrets 

rd by any accidental passer, is neither 
cation! nor dramatic. The soliloquy is but a 
means of communicating the character's thoughts 
to the audience and no one else, excepting when 
the individual is supposed to be a maniac. 

We are now introduced to the closet of Gon- 
galves, who, foiled in his attempt to assassinate, 
determines to use his influence with the King and 
= er in the council for the destruction of Jgnez. 

tampers with Pacheco and Coelho, who agree 
to second him in his designs; and the third act 
finishes with a scene almost entirely occupied by a 
long soliloquy from Zgnez, that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the construction of the play. 

In act the fourth we have a scene occupying 
seven pages, laid in the sick room of Giraldo, 
~ by that same serving man, and assisted 

y the introduetion of Goncalves, habited as a 
Jase who, under to 7 ise, receives the con- 
ession of Giraldo, en discloses himself. 
Here is an attempt at  doamenils effect that must 
fail, for the scene has nothing whatever to do with 
the main plot of the piece. The whole affair con- 
nected with Giraldois a mere lean-to, that may be 
removed with much advaii to the rest. Giraldo 
has a vision of Paradise before his death, and 
departs in a style that would serve as a hint to the | 7, 
Evaigelical Magazine, forgiving even Gongalves. 
This is unaccountable, for none of the Catholic 

udices of the bravo had been indulged; but the 
author must have sent him to heaven, on the 


— of “doing what he pleased with his 


oe the next scene the Cavalier dis 
to Pedro, with intelligence that the King and court 
had arrived at Monte Mayor. We are also told 
here that the Cavalier is no less a person than 
be natural brother of Jgnez. He is again observed 
by spies, and followed by spies in his exit, of which 
we hear no more. "This scene is as undramatic 
need be: it is very long and tedious. 
Then follows the ee of Ignez to the | 7, 
Sone ahaa te a raga. Ignez relates a 
that has disturbed her from her 
of which has some poetical 
bat is much too long to be here introduced, 
of to be dramatically effective on the A 
act ers the King. galves, 
Pacheco in council. jy ‘deputation of |] 
the’ mins éhter we suppose for stage effect. They 
pt oe an & . Gongalves tells the King| 
MMlatt Bet tp interrupted? oh Tgnez to des- 
; but ig interru 


aa 7 the entrance of 
with her children, Diniz and Beatriz. 
scene, the best in the play, and affording 

mueh eT to an actress, we will extract in 
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tches a page 
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the way he came, | 7, 


e soliloquy | Coetho 
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Forbid that traitor’s mene that such I am) 


As Pedro’s wife, I stand before his sire, 

And to demand, while Pedro is aw: le 

For these dear pledges of his boundless love, 

And one beside, who’s sick, and left behind, 
Protection of their father’s father thee! 
Goncalves. Believe her not; my Sov’reign!—Had 


thy son 
So fearfully transgress’d, 
Transgress'd? 
Coelho. Rebell’d! 
Goncalves. Worse than transgress’d. So parri- 
cidally 
Destroy’d thy lifelong purpose, as to wed 
Yon woman, 
Tqnez. 


qnez. 


Woman? 
Ay! 

Ignez. What, ruffian, thou? 
King. Peace! [{ To all. 
Tanez. I will have no peace! 
King Thou would’st be heard? 
a Not He!—Had Pedro so embroil’d the 

State, 
He would have hoasted his offence, betimes, 
He who lacks not the wilfulness, and lives 
To grieve his parents, and to thwart their laws, 
Ignez. © Sire! thy son, for very love’s excess, 
Did wrong (we suffer for it) to conceal 
That which hé should have blazon’d to the world, 
If only to protect his lawful wife, 
From s r, in his absence, and attempts, 
First to seduce, 
King. 
Tqnez. 
King. Saidst, to seduce? 
Gongalves. The King’s in council here. 
Ignez. No place for Kings in council—as no place 
For hoary traitors to attempt the wife 
Of the King’s heir. 
Pacheco. ‘The children weep, [as somewhat moved. 
Gongalves. The bastards! 
Ignez. He on high 
Smite thee with leprosy, thou fiend! not man, 
Who would dis such poor lambs as these, 
(Oh, kiss me, cling to me, my Prdro’s babes, 
Ican no more). | sobs. } 
Gongalves. 


Thou’rt sane? 
And, next, to kill! 


ismiss an Sire. 
ez. ay, nay, 
We will not leave —the great Ail-eee kno knows, 
Who hears me to the world a nae 
a may I speak my last, i 
am the Infante’s wife—thy hei oe eal sa 
And there sits he who, foil’d of his desires 
To stamp me an adultress, for revenge, 
Would kill me and my babes, my ice, babes, 
And set thy son in arms against t 
Gongalves. 
King. I must hear more. 
Iqnez. Onr Pedro is like thee, 
oe will betide who harm us. 
She doth threat; 


calves. 
O King dismiss them. 
Father, Ki Moy pout in x 
Here 
a band of wis 


Drncsiss thy false advisers. 
A weak, lone, woman ’ 
A mother ttembling for her sweet babes’ lives; 
A wife without her husband; one that’s wrong’d, 
rege u ee tribunal pias'a she pont ; 
Her pluin’d wrong-doer plac’d beside her Judge. 

hn at disadvantage such as ne'er 

~ a helpless female. 

You home. 

= I plead not for myself, but these, and him 
W hose love is adoration— whose deapaie 


(Let it not loose to rénd ye, Thou Cars 


To the t 
Were Frenzy drunk with i—I fear not 


idly. 


Yi afraid ruler, to 
King. "Ts om: reasonable, scorns a hs 


Pity, in Ais B mie 
8 ven valour metciful. aint 


— grandshire yields us 


Thy love for Pedro woiild affe 
ro thrust aside succession, 


task king of lies hath énter 

Thy poate tod Gira} Gm hom 
And ¢ Charge agaia, Wish smoagtn, bo ol 
In plotting to seduce, at ornsh 


The Heir-A: ve 
in her Pedto; st 


With her soul's idol, and her bei 
To blessed privacy, which none 
Foe none, till death, invade, — 


Tome ‘Gh sealant eon on 


Who vn tkey EO the helpless —smile, 
Thou would’st behere me when ft 
And have not words to Poh 
Give all thy benediction. 
My Father, let nie kiss th 
Nor, since thou, now, 

heed 


Of those who have assail’d td ey 
Than to censure— 


They serve thyself with loyal 
Forget their hab to dé blk 
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other for frésh ‘aif ‘atid the Haymarket put forth 


the following:—“ The public is respectfully in-) 
for ‘that the theatre is thoroughly ventilated on 
the la ‘niost improved scientific principles.” 


Now, notwithstanding all these antiouncements, I 
must I an ér sceptical as to facts, Mon- 
siour Jiillieh is Of course at present hors de combat, 


but shoul he r in some fresh quarter, per- 
haps he ould Rindly explain what his Italian 


cess is; OF ns, ¥ Mr. Webster might order 
Fie ieethy send fh account of these “ latest 
and niost approved scientific principles ;” the public, 
| 


ni 
no doubt, would be ‘aloo indebted. What, how- 
ever, is the real state of the case? The principles 


< venphetjon r A a ie understood, Every 
every public building you enter, gives 
lammentisle B of this. Dr, eid has minen in 
elucidatin 8 ry, and Mr. Barry, who is to 
succeed ‘hid at Phe Be Housés of Parliament 
has not ret, made up his mind in the matter; he 
thinks! ay he shalt be able to conquer the diffi- 
‘ow, seeing that there is no system 

Vv ¥ know, I must confess I don’t see how 













politan theatres should so suddenly have 
mystery. Iam in the habit of attend- 

and to me it certainly is a draw- 

the’ pestilent atmosphere I am obliged to 
inhalé;'When I go for the purpose of enjoyment. 
If any o th » Managers would only favour the 
Bg xd I am sure they would 
ve of the community; but I am 
seept [ find.all the theatres as ill ventilated as 
they, ever ‘were; I have not discovered any the 
least rovement, notwithstanding the announce- 
ment, t you would be doing a service, if 
ota Re attention of the architect ofehe 


6 
ow W 
Corenk Gaeden ‘alterations to this im 
our to instil,into him the necessity 


Seaaen 
a to%this,.so essential to the comfort of 


ant sub- 


whieh, are so plentiful pro- 

thised, some system, of ventilation, if he has 
one, and I assured:the public would be more 
to him for this than for anything else he 
aitedetay ant no one would feel more 


od yieo voce ee Your humble servant, 
esdyd Muh qd 

wailed tail —_—_— 
Sitt-Ede mot quite agree with the writer of the 
artitle onthe descriptive power of music, in which 
foot ton to!taake out that music is not in 


eee Sti biencaes omit. to add to | 


—_-- 


itself ve, but always requires a description 
te wake :it intelligible, for I contend that words 
b8 written for just the same as music is 





Se ai .1999 laren ee Music. 
Dike mere. observation a 
manent do py naan heen twee deen wok 


aa Pa as we s00, inthe least affect the argument. | droll 


—Ep. , Where. it is said-—“Soane viewed with 
aaa meee iafgtatton fe struction of ancient monyumen 
Sin—Your excellent articles and remarks upon | and 1 to th uinade, 

Cagiens ee Serene: nn ee oe Barbari fecit rint, a 









from week to 


week, and as a lover 
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so long suffered our immortal Shakspeare ‘to’ Tack 
a national tribute; and I trust that the tite fs at 
hand to awaken them to a sénse of that daty t 
the mati whose Works they dre but ‘too proud’'fo | 
quote in the pulpit, the bar, and the sefiate, 9") | 
At the present time, the proposition of & claSsi¢a 
monument to our idol bard would, I doubs not 
meet with hosts of supporters, and, wefe two on’ 
three spirited persons to take the matter up, such 
a work of art might soon be carried into effet. 
But it may be argued, how is the expense to” be 





defrayed? This, of course, could only be done by | 


subscription; the means being simply these: T would 
propose that every theatre in the ‘three kingdats 
should be open one night, and the proteeds be 
carried to a fund for the purpose. That the 
principal tragedians, &c., throughout the kingdom 
(especially those whose present fame have rested 
solely on their Shaksperian efforts), should white 
for one night only at the various theatres, and give 
such a performance in it as is not to be seen in the 
present day. ‘To do this there must be no starring 
— is the bane of acting), but every performer 
or that night must be above mediocrity. By ‘pro- 
per management, on appeal to the pubite, and by 
such a Combination of talent, £10,000 might besoon 
realised; and a like amount, I doubt not, would be 
soon raised by private sources for so laudable a 
work ; of course it is presumed that every manager 
and actor gives his services gratis on this occasion. 
We might also expect that the admirers of our 
great bard on the other side of the Atlantic would 
not be behind in so noble a task. Such a work 
could not fail to arouse and stimulate the lovers 
of that great genius, and it would be the means of 
giving to the British drama a bright restoration, 
and an everlasting fame, 

If, Sir, in these few remarks there is anything 
worthy of being further considered, I shall be 
happy to communicate with you, and suggest a 
few preliminary hints. 

Yours respectfully, 
Newington, December 9, 1846. 

[We fally agree with our correspondent, and 
would be happy to aid, by every means in our 

wer, the realization of the proposal contained in 

is letter. An interview on the subject might be 
arranged.— Ep, } 


Sir—Having understood that S. ©. H. intends 
shortly to put up for sale all the pots, pans, tea- 
pots, &e., that he has received for Art-Union 
notice, I should feel obliged if you wouwltl inform 
your readers when it is likely to come off. 

Yours very truly, = Frrzror. 


——— 


ORESTES. 





Sir—Notwithstanding the unwarrantable asser- 
tions made by the editor of the Pots and Pang 
Journal, in respect to the proposed free exhibition, 
I bes. tf inform you that it has received a riost 
friendly welcome from some of the most’ in- 
fluenfial in the land, and that it has met with 


sts, whose ready assent to the principle does 


progresses, and will open in 


Pans editor, he would hate nursed it with a tend 
care, and not have attempted to ¢rush the chicke 
in the shell. Oxe or THe Exurptrors, 










T SOANEAN LECTURES. 
Sn— The Balter 
Com) 



















, Who ‘took some of the finest columns o 


famil vk, 
the enon to 
” “Tp 











m” is not a meré errs 
S antheon,” but.4 so 
ident from 4 





ben gee approbation from numerous first-rate 
a 


them infinite credit; moreover, in spiteof 8. C. H.'s 
fatherly and motherly admonitory lectures, it still 
roper time. I pre- 
sume, had this been a bantling of the Puts and 


heaped up a singularly. 


ation of blunders in a single para- 








build the Baldaquino, of St. 





Ua 


| See’ idl  Whitelt TARP qudtatibiz Wi and 
| aS ‘a paraphrase Of Ryrgn’s words, bu 





Is a“horrible 
niangling of— : ad 


* Bu : - Pi st Gs > Gi oun ul 
Tore Sin aon Ye te ie thane Radiata 
Yet, let that pass; the note very plainly proves 
thati'the» Parthenon +for itdisindf that Byron 
speaks—is meant, » ven sif pwe sabstitote.t Pan- 
theon” for, “ Parthenon,” the matter ig nob at, 
mended, .exgept, that. the mistake, ig) spmiew 
less grotesquely absurd; because, s6 ie rons 
“finest columns,” or any columns whatever 
been taken fromany ancient edifice, for the 
quino at St. Peter's, it is well known that that 
piece of rococo or architectural design-—the workof 
ernini - has four bronze. columns, with , twig 
shafts, the metal for whieh—not, the columns 
themselves —was, according to, current. tradition, 
lundered from the Pantheon,” According to tra- 
dition, too, the pasquinade aboye- mentioned alluded 
to the two belfries stuck up ou,the portico of the 
Pantheon with the view of embellishing it. 

With regard to, Soane’s .ex-ca opi ions, 
promulgated in his. lectures, some of then do not 
at all agree with his,own, practices, for, th > 
objected to Caryatides, attics, over ‘orders, and 
elitnne in the interior of buildings, he did notatall 
seruple to make use of them in thts own buildings 
and designs. In fact, he seems rather to have had 
a predilection for Caryatidess, and,was, perhaps, 
therefore willing to reserve to, himse the privi 
lege of employing them,  So,.too, with regard to 
Gaiaah internally, — which, are,,, by-the;bye,. in 
some cases, indispensably necessary,—he, had re- 
course to them very frequently, and sometimes 
avowedly for mere decoration,—-to, small col 
for instance, to give importance to, internak door- 
ways, as in the council-room. atthe Board of 
Trade. “Nay, he didnot seruple to employ ey 
rustication; that is, the imitation of ¢ oint 
masonry, in isiterngl situations. . 

If Mr. ‘Tite’s notes refer, as it may. be | 
they do, to the most striking parts of Soane’s Lee» 
tures, there can haye been very little-at pa, 
or original in them} nothin ond that, sort, 
general clementary thatrastion ich, is 
obtained from books that can be far better 
at home. Soane was too discreet to disdld: 
the age ta mA ann a) aig aki oy art 
wise, he would, doubtless, haye, di . 
one féeture to that Dranee of his M4 n we tt 
own peculiar forte lay --namely, internal arrange; 
ment, contrivance, and effect, including the various 
modes practised by him for lighting rooms either 
through their ceilings, or the wpper part of ix 
walls, 1 steal am My 
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just should reign a tho 1 years, 
the consummation of alhthingss . 
century, in Consequence, of 7 
wis fin ‘universal expectation, th 
about ‘to ‘did, The agitation, of, 
described “by contemporagy, wri 
Among other offects which the 
diced, wis the neglect to. rep 
chuitehés;"so that, when, the, 
St, their build rs were fou 
dated condition, - 
therefore, Was much: o¢ 
ing, ‘ind bentitifying. . Hence, we 
very few of our buildings ean 
ch; and that the eley 
ning of the twelfth, are 
to refer back for man of 0 
| tues) «) Tt wails ‘the alte f 
church, and made it so powerful. ° 
the day of awere" 
their sinsuby grin 
would not muoly longe; D : 
apm a y79e & 


fert avo ening te | 
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a Delacroix, the French colourist, par 
has the decorative painting in 
the library of the Chamber of Peers. It is not a 
an oil painting on joined canvass. The 
Pagan, and is com of four groups, 
ich may be noticed Homer, Virgil, 
Jlorace, Dante, and Ovid. To the left of 
the ports are Alexander, Aristotle, Apelles, 
Koorates, Alcibiades, and Aspacia. To the right 
(Cincinnatus, Cato, and Marcus Aurelius. It has 
ev acted all the science of the colourist to remed 
the insufficiency of light, which is still an obstac 
tw @ satisfactory examination of the work. 


ON DITS. 
That Messrs. Rothschild are the real speculators 
ia the Covent Garden Italian Opera schism. 
That Messrs. Cavallini and Raboni, who were 


engaged by Mr. Lumley, have broken off the 
tr aty, mot able to come to terms. 


That Jenny Lind is, after all, to appear at h 
Majesty's Theatre.” Pomerat od 














NOTICE. 
TRE OFFICE OF 
THE FINE ARTS’ JOURNAL 
18 REMOVED TO 
No, 18, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, 
STRAND, 
Where Advertisements, Books for Review, and all 
( mmunications for the Editor are requested in 
future to be forwarded. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« ALovgn ov rae Fixe Arrs.”—It must be appa- 
rent that we could not publish the directions of the 
persons alluded to, but a list is kept at the Royal 
<\ ‘ademy, and a refereace may be had on applica- 
tiva to a. The terms for private atten- 
dance are one to two shillings an hour. The 
are, ia well-conducted and stead 

is no opportunity for omb 


i 








study but in the artist's own studio, or at an Aca- 
wemy. Never at the home of the sitter. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
({ALIGIAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manehucured by E. WOLFF and SON, 28, Church 
Birect, Spitalfields, London. 

See eee heen invented by E. Wolff 
eud Bon, the expenditure of much time and labour. 
, Bb a Be ny 
deen made to ensure the highest degree of excellence, 
—~ ~ + ~apermppamecenmatmegnahemmtaate all that can 


imyortance recreation, their being 

eehabine paenel cher Pease” _ 

—- -  opedeme 
. - ~ - . . 12s. e 
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JULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1847. 
MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, OR 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


M JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
* his Musical Annual for!847 is now published,and is by 
far the best work of the kind that has ever appeared ; it con- 
tains no less than thirty pieces of vocal, and fourteen of 
instrumental music, the greatest part of which hive never 
before been published, the copyrights having been pur- 
chased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with 
the view of rendering it immeasurably superior to any of its 
predecessors. 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those 
pleces only whose decided success has induced M. Jullien, 
at the request of numerous influential patrons, to include 
them in this selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed 
Covers, Title, and Dedication Pages, include 


Two Magnificent views of the interior of Govent Garden 
Theatre, the one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited 
in that splendid arena on the occasion of M. Jullien’s Grand 
Ral Masque; the other, a view of the Theatre taken during 
the Concerts, the grouping of the Figures in both Views 
exhibiting the audience in a manner at once life-like and 
elegant. To those who have visited the Theatre on either 
occasion the Album will form a delightful Souvenir, and to 
those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an 
accurate idea of the gorgeous scene. 


A splendidly-coloured Portrait of the celebrated danseuse 
Ma‘tdle. Frora Fapai, in the admired Pas “‘ La Casti- 
gliani.”’ 

An Original Subject “ Tue Forture Teiien,” Ilus- 
trating Baxer’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALpuM has been 
under the active superintendence of J. Branparn, Esq., 
whose pencil only has been employed in its production. 


Nothing more need be said in favour of the musical de- 
partment of this ALnuM, in proof of its vast superiority 
over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 








| Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in 


Europe, viz., Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti, Rubini, Roch- 
Albert, Holzell, Goldberg, Schira, Schulz, Steepel, Duprez, 
Jose Gomis, Masarnau, Maretzek. Balfe, Jullien, Hatton, 
Batret, Alexander Lee, Keenig, Knight, Baker, Farmer, 
Linley, Lake, Fitzball, Mould, Hurrey, Forest, Desmond 
Ryan, Albert Smith, &c., &c. 


It will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest 
compositions of the best English Composers, the ALBUM 
will contain some of the newest and most popular pro- 
ductions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that 
are now attracting the attention of the Continental dile- 
tanti. 


Price 18s. and 218.—To be had of every respectable music- 
seller in the Kingdom. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
214, Reoent Street, anv 45, Kine Srreer. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC for Christmas,—In consequence 
of the immense demand for copies of JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
for 1847, a second edition is now published, with several 
important additions, including the British Army Quadrille 
and American Polka, Jullien; the Hyacinth Waltz and the 
German Polka, Ka@nig; Adrienne Valse cnd La Fin du Bal 
Galop, Barret; the whole of which have been played with 
the greatest success during the late series of concerts, 
Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, Regent Street, and 45, 
King Street. 

NEW SONGS :—Vene‘ian Serenade, Come o’er the Sea, 
Roch Albert; the First Lesson and the Preference, Balfe; 
the Fortune-teller, Baker; and O Meet me in the Flowery 
Dell, Hatton, The above five songs, which have been sung 
nightly with the greatest success by Miss Birch during the 
past series of concerts, are now published for the first time 
in JULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1847. This work, in addition 
to the above, contains nearly 50 pieces of the newest vora’ 
and instrumental music, which, if purchased separately, 
would cost nearly £6. Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, 
Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 


KG@NI@’S JOURNAL for the CORNET-a-PISTONS 
and CORNET and PIANO.—The Seventh Number of this 
celebrated work is now published, and contains. in addition 
to the most admired moreenux of Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, 
Herold, Mozart, Donizetti, Cimareso, Auber, Halevy, ke, 
Roildieu’s Air Varié and Jullien’s c*lebrated American 
Polka. Price, Cornet Solo, 2s. 6d ; Cornet and Piano, Ses. 
—Jullien’s Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, Regent 
Street, and 45, King Street. 


KENIG'S CORNET CLASSES.—Herr KC2NIG has the 
honour to announce that, for the converience of those who 
cannot take lessons during the day, he is now forming 
EVENING CLASSES for Instruction on the Cornet-a- 
piston, to commence on Monday, the 7th instant, from Six 
till Eight o’elock, and to be continued Morday and 
Thursday efening during the months of 
January .-—-Terms for the course of lessons, 23.48. Pup'l's 
names received at the class rooms, Juilien’s Royal Musical 
Conservatory, 214, Regent Street, 


ev 





Just published, price 1s. 
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FFICES for the NEGOTIATION of 
ASSURANCES on LIVES and PROPERTY, Sale and 
Purchase of ANNUITIES, REVERSIONS, and 


other 

Interests; also, LOAXS ON SECURIT and for 

INVESTMENTS IX PREEHOLDS, EEASENOLDS, 
STOCKS, and SHARES, 

1), Poultry, City, and 22, Pall Mall, West End. 

DONALD BROWN, Manager, 




















TENNANT, (Successor to 8. Mawe), 149, 

e STRAND, LONDON, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Ornamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library, 
and Dining-room: consisting of 

ITALIAN ALABASTERS, 

A superior assortment of Groups and Figures made ex- 
pressly for J. T., and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, 
Borghese, and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistery, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio's 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles, 

Glass shades of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster and 
other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND seperenrey SPAR ORNA~ 


MENTS. 

Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of 
the finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing- 
ce Rade rng 7 Lien ipod 7 , 

andlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, & great varjet 
of veces, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied from the 
antique. 7 

Correct copies of Banke’s Obe.. °:, with Greek Inscription 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis and at Zan. ‘ 

Marble Paper-weights and Pen-holders. 

THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
Heve been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables, 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, 
a Necklaces, are equal in design and to the 

talian, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariedne, The Portland 
Vage, and other ornameuts in Bisque. China. 

Models of Fonts, Crosses, &e., deseribed by the Came 
bridge Camden Society. ; 

Busts of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Scott, Byron, and others. These can also be had in white 
composition with glass shades, from 34s, to $06, each. 

An experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from 
life, of a small size, can be executed in white composition, 
from £3 3s. to £5 5s. each. 

Models of Sporting Dogs, Cattle, &e., carved in Derby- 
shire. 

Chatoyant Gypsum Necklaces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and 


Brooches. 
ITALIAN, FREN*H, AND ENGLISH BRONZES. 
An a of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, 
L etter-weig' Ce 
Mr. TENNANT having Agents in France, Italy, and 
Germany, is supplied with every novelty connected with his 
business 








Lz tse Srv Eee ers. 
. C. Y, on 
cetuaneiedin reltias ou ae oe ae 
without wax or wafer, 


Armorial Bearings, Crests, or Saisie, embowsed Gd oor 
rectly emblazoned on Letter or Note Rnvelopes, ke. 
Heraldic and Medallion Wafers made to order. 
Dies Engraved by first-rate Artists. 
Crests, from... ...++ «+108. 
Arms in full, from..,.2¢s. 


Books of specimens sent to of town for inspec 
tion. Order ium Gn comet eee executed, 


CHEAP LETTER PAPER. 


of good Letter Paper for ceeeec es eeeouseees DB 


large Blue Letter Paper for .... 

Good Note Paper for ..... csceseserere-> 

Quires Superfine ditto for...+.,--cseceresseeses eelte Gl, 

Quires Cream eden hess se eeeeenenee® a. 
res. Capi oeee 28 see eeeeeenee 

$ Gaires Gensides ditto very good; for. .....++++++0+%s. Gd. 


Pvavrvvraa 


Envelores (capital paper), per 100, note sizes, 
letter sizes sess een eas ee 
, XN . 7 
One Hundred Superfine Cards Printed, 2. 62. 
nds of Engraving, Printing, and Bookbl: ding, executed 
—_ Son Sentnene nk Ge 
Marion's French “ Foreign Letter Paper.” 


and| FP. C, WESTLEY, Strand (three doors East of King's 
a College.) R 
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